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Now  and  then  a  personality  becomes  so  deeply 

assimilated  into  the  institution  he  serves  that  one  is 
unable  to  distinguish  between  the  spirit  of  that  in¬ 
stitution  and  the  ethos  of  his  own  life.  Such  a  man 
was  Father  McHugh.  To  thousands  of  alumni, 
students,  and  professors  of  Boston  College,  his 
name  had  a  deep  and  indisputable  connection  with 
the  name  of  that  institution:  He  represented  Bos¬ 
ton  College,  in  its  full  meaning,  for  them.  He  was 
to  the  College  as  the  heart  is  to  the  man,  and  it  must 
seem  strange  to  us  who  constitute  the  body  that  the 
life  of  the  institution  should  go  on  almost  as  usual 
when  its  heart,  so  to  speak,  had  ceased  operation. 
Most  of  us  have  lost  a  deep  personal  friend  through 
his  death  but  Boston  College  has  suffered  an  even 
more  vital  deprivation:  It  has  lost  an  executive 
whom  it  had  so  assimilated  into  its  very  bone  and 
fibre  that  it  seems  as  though  something  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  itself  has  died.  His  loss  for  Boston  College 
can  be  repaired  only  imperfectly  in  our  memory  of 
the  man. 


Departs  Now  the  Dream 

Departs  now  the  dream ,  and  now  sorrow 
So f tens  the  sun; 

Wistful  the  eyes  of  the  dreamer — 

Will  not  one 

Of  his  mind's  noble  projects  find  fingers 

Skilled  to  restore 

Faith  to  his  day-darkened  labors, 

Dawn-gladness  once  more? 

GROVER  CRONIN,  JR. 
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Horace  and  our  times 

by  Paul  V-  Power 


pproximately  two  thousand 
years  ago  Quintus  Horatius  Flaccus  was  born  in  the  little  town 
of  Venusia,  on  the  borders  of  Apulia  and  Lucania.  To  be  ex¬ 
act,  Horace’s  two  thousandth  birthday  will  fall  on  December 
eighth  of  this  year.  Consequently,  we  can  expect  that  during 
the  balance  of  the  year,  thousands  of  cultured  persons  through¬ 
out  the  world  will  turn  their  thoughts  to  the  life,  the  poetry  and 
the  philosophy  of  the  bard  of  the  Sabinian  hills,  and  that,  more¬ 
over,  countless  scholars  and  publicists  will  devote  their  efforts  to 
conducting  a  momentous  Horatian  festival.  Now  it  is  our  humble 
hope  that  this  classical  festival,  which  is  bound  to  dominate  the 
literary  and  critical  activities  of  the  year,  will  be  so  planned  and 
so  executed  by  those  scholars  naturally  in  charge  of  it,  that  the 
true  end  of  such  a  celebration  will  not  be  thwarted. 
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For  often  in  the  past  the  birthdays  of  classical  authors  have 
been  observed  in  such  a  manner  that  nothing  at  all  was  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  observances,  and  splendid  opportunities  for  the 
promulgation  of  enthusiasm  for  classical  literature  and  thought 
have  been  foolishly  lost.  The  end,  of  course,  in  honoring  the 
memory  of  Horace  and  turning  once  more  to  his  poetical  work 
is  not  so  that  we  might  actually  reward  him,  since  he  died  be¬ 
fore  the  birth  of  Christ,  but  because  the  classically  initiate  desire 
that  the  truth  and  beauty  which  he  so  splendidly  sang  might  enter 
the  minds  of  more  of  their  contemporaries  than  have  heretofore 
turned  to  his  work.  But  the  trouble  usually  is  in  such  under¬ 
takings  which  naturally  call  for  scholarly  and  studied  apprecia¬ 
tion  that  potential  classical  enthusiasts  are  frightened  away  by 
the  very  scholarship  which  is  designed  to  attract  them.  Too 
often  these  occasions  bring  forth  stodgy  pedantry  and  sleep- 
producing  disputations  which  most  effectively  conceal  the  original 
glory  and  unpretentious  simplicity  of  the  artist  so  honored. 
Such  was  the  case  in  the  Virgil  anniversary  a  few  years  ago; 
so  too  were  Goethe  and  Ben  Jonson  treated  when  coincidences 
of  the  calendar  gave  us  opportunities  to  proclaim  their  importance 
in  the  world  of  books. 

I  am  not  advocating  that  this  year’s  commemoration  of 
Horace  should  be  superficial  and  banal — for  that  would  be  the 
worst  insult  of  all  to  a  poet  who  was  never  commonplace  and 
never  wrote  a  line  unworthy  of  his  almost  unique  genius.  But 
what  I  am  advocating  is  that  the  Horatian  beauty  which  was  so 
crystal  clear  to  the  Roman  world  two  thousand  years  ago  and 
which  has  illuminated  every  age  since  that  time  with  the  un¬ 
winking  constancy  of  one  of  the  heavenly  beacons  mentioned  in 
his  verse  be  advantageously  and  simply  presented  to  this  age, 
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uninterested  as  it  is  in  things  classical.  There  is  an  ancient 
practice  in  the  world  of  the  stage  which  is  often  attempted  by 
actors  intent  on  “stealing  the  show”  from  the  principal  star.  I 
often  think  that  sonorous  literary  critics  are  forever  attempting 
to  “steal  the  show”  from  the  artists  they  criticize.  Let’s  hope 
there  will  be  no  efforts  to  go  “up  stage”  on  Horace  on  this  mo¬ 
mentous  occasion,  and  that  his  immortal  poetry  is  not  selfishly 
hidden  by  reams  of  ponderous  theorising  and  bales  of  abstruse 
textual  criticism. 

The  reason  why  I  am  so  anxious  that  the  forthcoming  festi¬ 
val  in  honor  of  Horace’s  two  thousandth  birthday  should  be 
conducted  as  lucidly  and  unostentatiously  (though  whole¬ 
heartedly,  mind  you)  as  possible  is  because  I  believe  that  Horace 
was  a  philosopher  and  a  poet  whose  work  is  peculiarly  needed  in 
the  world  today.  But,  though  his  poetry,  if  widely  read,  would  go 
far  in  solving  the  problems  besetting  us,  the  very  fact  that  it  is 
what  we  need  means  that  it  is  contradictory  to  the  thought  and 
literary  content  of  the  day  and  quite  liable,  therefore,  to  be 
ignored  by  those  who  need  it  most.  Hence  those  who  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  dedicate  their  scholarship  and  time  to  the  memory  of 
Horace  during  the  year  stretching  before  us  should  first  of  all 
determine  to  present  Horace  in  all  the  vigor  of  his  simplicity  to 
a  sceptical  world.  Now  is  not  the  time  to  speak  learnedly  and 
dogmatically  to  dyed-in-the-wool  believers;  rather  it  is  the  time 
to  seek  converts  in  an  unbelieving  world.  Let  the  celebration  of 
the  birthday  of  the  “poet  of  common  sense”  be  worthy  of  him  in 
its  buoyancy  and  clarity. 

When,  a  half  minute  back,  I  wrote  the  words,  “the  poet  of 
common  sense,”  I  vividly  imagined  the  derisive  snort  which  will 
greet  it  if  some  sophisticated  modern  should  by  any  chance  be 
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so  reactionary  as  to  waste  time  on  a  Horatian  paper.  For  to  too 
many  modern  minds  the  idea  of  a  poet  of  common  sense  is  both 
contradictory  and  stupid.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this  at¬ 
titude:  thje  first  is  that  the  sophisticated  reader  is  not  sophis¬ 
ticated  enough  to  know  the  meaning  of  the  term  “common 
sense” — chiefly  because,  I  suppose,  he  was  apparently  born 
without  his  quota  of  primitive  understanding;  and  the  second 
reason  is  that  even  if  the  significance  of  the  term  in  question 
were  clear,  it  is  opposed  to  the  modern  idea  of  the  fitness  of 
things  that  a  poet  should  say  something  so  universal  and  obvi¬ 
ous  as  might  be  called  common  sense. 

The  truth  is,  of  course,  that  common  sense,  and  especially 
Horatian  common  sense,  is  not  obvious — is  not  universal  in  the 
world  today.  It  is  only  the  chaotic  that  is  common.  Only  the 
labyrinthine  paths  of  inconstancy  are  now  popular.  Common 
sense  is  an  exceedingly  uncommon  commodity.  But  derisive  re¬ 
marks  about  modern  thought  do  not  make  the  idea  of  common 
sense  less  trite.  If  by  trite  we  mean  fundamental  and  primitive 
and  necessarily  universal  and  consequently  the  starting  point 
and  the  finishing  point  of  all  true  art,  then  Horace  was  trite 
in  that  his  poetic  inspiration  was  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
standards  of  common  sense.  But  if  by  trite  we  mean  what  is 
usually  meant  when  we  use  the  term,  if  we  mean  superficial  and 
banal,  if  we  mean  something  like  the  verse  of  Edgar  Guest — 
which  is  a  travesty  on  common  sense — then  Horace  was  certainly 
a  staunch  opponent  of  trite  thinking  and  writing. 

Horace  stood  on  the  bed  rock  of  common  sense  in  that  he 
was  never  led  by  novel  theories  of  human  existence  and  passing 
aesthetic  theories  from  a  realization  of  the  truth  of  fundamental 
principles.  Fie  knew  that  something  could  not  be  true  today 
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and  false  tomorrow,  and  this  is  the  pillar  of  common  sense.  He 
knew  that  human  existence  was  disgusting  and  revolting  with¬ 
out  the  presence  of  virtue — a  truism  dictated  by  common  sense 
which  would  certainly  alleviate  the  obvious  misery  of  modern 
scoffers  at  common  sense  if  they  could  come  to  appreciate  it. 
Horace  knew  that  excesses  of  all  kinds  were  unworthy  of  hu¬ 
manity  and  opposed  to  all  intelligence.  He  was  aware  of  the 
value  of  moderation,  and  in  this  knowledge  he  is  the  teacher  of 
all  ages,  and  especially  this  age  in  which  we  live. 

It  is  a  common  rhetorical  trick  in  all  climes  at  all  times  to 
remonstrate  against  the  vices  of  the  day,  without,  however, 
doing  anything  so  risky  as  to  define  specifically  the  vices  upon 
which  the  wrath  of  heaven  is  called  and  some  grandiose  remedy 
is  suggested.  I  don’t  want  to  acquire  this  habit,  and  so  I  think 
it  time  I  indicate  the  intellectual  and  aesthetic  sins  which  an 
appreciation  of  Horace  would  cure.  Gertrude  Stein,  who  would 
certainly  be  surprised  to  find  her  name  mentioned  in  an  article 
dealing  with  Horace,  told  Ernest  Hemingway  many  years  ago 
that  he  belonged  to  the  “lost  generation.”  Thus  a  famous  tag 
was  attached  to  our  most  dominant  school.  And  a  very  accurate 
tag  it  was,  as  tags  go.  For  modern  literature  is  certainly  being 
written,  and  has  been  written  for  fifteen  years,  by  a  generation 
which  has  either  lost  or  cast  off  all  its  moorings.  It  is  com¬ 
pletely  adrift,  and  it  drifts  because  the  pilot  of  common  sense 
was  put  ashore  some  time  around  the  eleventh  of  November  in 
the  year  1918. 

The  world  is  a  wilderness  of  excess  and  lack  of  balance 
with  one  straight  path  of  moderation  hewn  through  its  giant 
oaks  of  inconsistency  and  horribly  nasty  undergrowth  of  trivial 
hocus-pocus  standing  on  nothing  and  meaning  nothing.  Now 
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bramble  bushes  aren’t  very  mighty  things,  but  in  the  course  of 
many  years  they  have  managed  to  hide  the  flow  of  this  path  of 
common  sense  and  apparently  blot  out  the  work  of  intellectual 

path  cleavers  accomplished  slowly  and  painfully  through  the 

/ 

ages.  I  have  mentioned  Ernest  Hemingway.  To  him  Miss 
Stein  spoke  when  she  let  fall  her  bon  mot,  and  he  was  quick  to 
justify  the  remark.  His  literary  work  clearly  indicates  his 
complete  unawareness  of  common  sense  values.  He  describes 
a  wilderness  of  inevitable  disorder  and  chaos.  He  can  see  no 
happiness  but  passive  sensation.  His  literary  creatures  are  will¬ 
less  puppets  sopping  up  excessive  pleasure  and  being  carried 
along  to  a  nirvana  they  cannot  escape.  They  are  truly  lost  in 
that  the  eternal  and  one-time  obvious  verities  of  common  sense 
are  entirely  beyond  their  perception.  They  perfectly  portray 
the  bewilderment  of  modern  thought,  prophetless  and  truthless. 

Now  Ernest  Hemingway  is  typical  of  the  era.  He  is  lost 
in  the  same  way  that  all  our  modern  thinkers  (by  modern  I  mean 
unacquainted  with  or  scornful  of  tradition)  are  lost.  And  the 
reason  they  are  lost  is  because  they  have  stepped  off  the  rock  of 
fundamental  truth.  I  have  no  intention  of  intimating  that 
modern  thought  is  not  thought  at  all.  The  evidence  of  modern 
literature  would  overwhelm  any  such  assertion.  Much  has 
been  accomplished  by  the  moderns.  They  have  seen  the  folly 
of  empty  form.  They  have  appreciated  that  literature  must 
concern  reality  and  not  be  propaganda  for  a  pompous  and  purely 
pragmatic  moral  code.  But  all  their  achievements  are  valueless 
and  float  in  the  dim  fog  of  unreality  simply  because  they  are 
not  built  on  a  foundation  of  truth.  They  lack  common  sense. 

The  charge  has  often  been  made  by  traditionalists  in 
literature  that  our  present  day  writers  do  not  picture — or  at- 
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tempt  to  picture — the  age  in  which  they  live.  The  implication 
is  that  they  are  so  wrapped  up  in  their  own  thoughts  that  they 
haven’t  time  to  hold  a  poetic  mirror  to  modern  society.  I  don’t 
think  this  criticism  is  quite  fair.  I  think  that  the  age  is  far 
more  chaotic  than  these  critics  suppose.  Most  philosophic 
thought  today  is  too  hopelessly  confused  to  be  worthy  of  the 
name  of  philosophy.  The  world  of  economics  presents  the 
spectacle  of  a  dozen  different  theories  indulging  in  a  bloody 
battle  royal.  Religion,  usually  the  stabilizer  of  society,  is  al¬ 
most  non-existent  outside  the  Catholic  Church.  Protestantism 
is  breaking  up,  and  confusion  reigns  supreme.  Theories  of 
politics,  of  government,  of  sociology,  of  education  are  all  hor¬ 
ribly  muddled.  I  think  our  literary  artists  are  doing  a  good 
piece  of  interpretive  work  when  they  present  their  chaotic  con¬ 
cepts  in  literary  form.  In  so  far  as  faithful  representation  of 
an  era’s  characteristics  is  true  art,  they  are  true  artists. 

I  have  already  said  quite  emphatically  that  I  believed 
Horace  to  be  preeminently  the  poet  of  common  sense.  And  I 
have  tried  to  make  clear  that  what  this  distressing  world  in 
which  we  live  needs  most  of  all  is  a  poet  of  common  sense  to 
speak  a  universal  language,  as  a  true  poet  should,  and  lead  us 
out  of  the  wilderness.  The  moderation  of  Horace  has  also  been 
mentioned,  and  suggested  as  the  answer  of  our  problems.  I 
think  it  time  now  to  examine  the  philosophy  of  Horace  more 
completely  and  discover  if  he  actually  has  the  solution  of  the 
modern  dilemma. 

The  philosophy  of  Horace  is  as  well  summed  up  as  it  can 
be  in  any  brief  analysis  by  saying  that  he  was  an  Epicurean. 
But  the  use  of  this  term  immediately  gives  rise  to  the  vexing 
problem  of  what  is  meant  by  the  much  bandied  about  term  Epi- 
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cureanism.  The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  life  of  Epicurus 
himself  and  not  in  the  lives  of  too  liberal  disciples  who  have  been 
a  slander  on  the  name  of  the  master.  Epicurus  was  a  saintly 
recluse  who  taught  that  “to  whom  little  is  not  enough,  nothing  is 
enough,”  and  who  regarded  plain  living  as  at  the  same  time  a 
duty  and  a  happiness. 

Thus  believed  Horace,  and  so  he  spoke  throughout  his 
poetical  work.  He  abhorred  those  degenerate  Epicureans  who 
imagined  they  emulated  their  master  by  “rolling  with  pleasure 
in  a  sensual  sty.”  Horace  believed  and  taught  that  human  hap¬ 
piness  was  impossible  without  “discrimination,  moderation  and  a 
measure  of  spiritual  culture.”  His  whole  moral  system  was 
built  on  the  fact  that  excess  in  any  form  was  opposed  to  virtue, 
and  since  only  the  virtuous  could  be  happy,  moderation  was  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary.  Too  often  do  we  hear  references  made  cas¬ 
ually  to  Horace  as  a  wine-bibber  and  a  sot.  Such  a  statement 
is  far  from  the  truth.  Just  as  he  was  moderate  in  all  other 
human  activities,  so  did  he  adhere  to  the  “mediam  viam”  in  his 
use  of  the  grape.  Certainly  he  did  not  abhor  wine.  He  appre¬ 
ciated  that  it  was  a  gift  from  God  and  was  to  be  accepted  like 
all  other  heavenly  gifts  and  enjoyed  rationally  and  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  heavenly  plan. 

Omar  Khayyam’s  extreme  Epicureanism  would  have  dis¬ 
gusted  Horace.  The  lines. 

“Yesterday  This  Day’s  Madness  did  prepare 
Tomorrow’s  Silence,  Triumph,  or  despair, 

Drink !  for  you  know  not  whence  you  came,  nor  why : 

Drink !  for  you  know  not  why  you  go,  nor  where.” 
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are  entirely  opposed  to  anything  Horace  has  written  on  the  use 
of  wine.  He  was  moderate  and  sensible  and  sane,  with  a  ra¬ 
tional  view  on  all  activities,  and  it  is  in  this  fundamental  virtue 
of  his  that  he  speaks  to  all  ages  and  all  peoples. 

In  the  course  of  a  pleasant  and  peaceful  life,  Horace,  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  Revelation  or  a  fund  of  Tradition  (for  the  fanci¬ 
ful  and  harmless  worship  of  the  gods  of  his  era  can  hardly  be 
called  the  deposit  of  any  vital  religious  tradition),  worked  out  a 
sane  and  sensible  plan  for  human  existence  which  is  entirely 
compatible  with  Christian  ethics.  The  reason  he  was  able  to 
accomplish  this  splendid  achievement  was  because  he  cultivated 
to  an  exceptional  degree  the  gift  of  common  sense.  The  reason 
he  was  able  to  write,  “Fortune,  exulting  in  her  cruel  work,  and 
stubborn  to  pursue  her  wanton  sport,  shifts  her  fickle  favors, 
kind  now  to  me,  now  to  some  other.  I  praise  her  while  she 
stays ;  but  if  she  shake  her  wings  for  flight,  I  renounce  her  gifts, 
enwrap  me  in  my  virtue,  and  woo  honest  Poverty,  undowered 
though  she  be,”  was  because  he  never  lost  touch  with  reality — 
his  feet  were  always  on  the  ground. 

The  modern  lack  of  sanity  and  balance  is  customarily 
blamed  on  the  War.  I’m  sure  I  don’t  know  if  this  analysis  is 
true  or  not,  for  so  many  things  have  been  attributed  to  the  war. 
But  the  cause  is  not  now  in  question.  We  at  least  do  know  that 
there  is  an  abominable  lack  of  sanity  and  balance,  and  we  would 
like  a  remedy  for  it.  Now  the  universal  acceptance  of  the  truths 
of  Christianty  is,  of  course,  the  only  true  and  absolute  panacea 
for  all  our  troubles,  but  I  am  sure  a  good  start  would  be  made 
in  that  direction  if  the  sanity  and  common  sense  of  Horace  were 
to  be  absorbed  by  the  modern  world. 
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The  cult  of  sophisticated  despair  and  intellectual  anarchy 
is  silly  and  irrational.  Horace  couldn’t  and  didn’t  give  a  com¬ 
plete  remedy  for  this  despair  and  anarchy,  but  he  at  least  indi¬ 
cated  the  only  way  a  solution  may  be  attained.  Our  problems 
must  be  approached  rationally,  just  as  two  thousand  years  ago 
he  approached  his  personal  problem  in  a  pagan  world  and 
found  a  sensible  solution.  The  modern  approach  to  the  diffi¬ 
culties,  the  enigmas,  the  dilemma  which  faces  us  is  one  lacking 
in  the  vestiges  of  common  sense.  The  two  thousand  year  old 
plan  of  simple  intelligence  and  appreciation  of  fundamental 
reality  is  the  only  road  to  solution. 

And  so,  let  us  hope  that  this  year’s  celebration  of  the  birth 
of  Quintus  Horatius  Flaccus  in  the  little  town  of  Venusia,  on 
the  borders  of  Apulia  and  Lucania  on  the  eighth  of  December,  in 
year  65  B.  C.,  will  be  completely  successful.  Let  us  hope  that 
its  scholarly  leaders,  our  hosts  at  the  intellectual  banquet,  will 
prepare  a  menu  replete  with  the  fundamental  worth  of  Horace 
and  lacking  any  abstruse  garnishings  prepared  in  the  kitchen 
of  unimaginative  pedantry.  After  all,  this  festival  should  be  a 
celebration  of  the  poet’s  birth,  not  a  mournful  requiem.  For 
Horace  can  teach  us  many  things,  and  it  would  be  worse  than 
tragic,  if  his  counselling  voice  were  drowned  out  in  the  hubbub 
created  by  the  hired  orators.  Horace  was  essentially  human; 
may  his  birthday  be  responsible  for  an  inducement  to  all  to 
drink  in  his  wisdom.  The  troubles  of  the  times  are  too  oppres¬ 
sive  to  miss  such  an  opportunity. 
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A  RANDOM  SET 
OF  TRANSLATIONS 
FROM  HORACE 


BY 


GROVER  CRONIN,  JR. 


Tu  Ne  Quaesier  is 


Seek  not  to  learn — for  it  is  sin  to  know — 

What  judgment  day  for  you  and  me 
The  gods  assigned ;  coax  no  Chaldean  show 
Of  symbol  stars,  Leuconoe. 

Better  to  take  whatever  comes  in  stride, 

Whether  Jove  gives  more  winters  yet, 

Or  this  which  wearies  now  the  Tuscan  tide 
Shall  prove  to  be  the  last  we  get. 

Be  wise,  pour  out  the  wine  you’ve  strained,  fight  shy 

Of  distant  projects,  for  our  stay 

Is  brief :  We  speak,  and  coward  minutes  fly: 

Trust  no  tomorrow — snatch  today  l 

Book  I,  Ode  XI. 
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Persiscos  Odi 


Lad,  I  hate  the  Persian  trappings, 

Garlands  linden-wound  annoy  ; 

Never  mind  this  stupid  tracking 
The  last  roses,  boy. 

Bring  me  myrtle,  simple  myrtle, 

Myrtle  does  for  you  and  me ; 

Suits  you  serving,  suits  me  bibing 
In  thick  shade  of  tree. 

Book  I,  Ode  XXXVIII. 
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Non  Semper  Imbres 


No  never-ceasing  jail  of  rain 
The  harvest-stubbled  farm  land  laves , 
And  no  eternal  knurling  storms 
Provoke  our  Caspian  waves. 

Not  every  month,  friend  Valgius,  stands 
Hard  ice  on  the  Armenian  hill, 

And  Gargan’s  north-gale-harassed  oaks 
Plaint  no  incessant  ill, 

Nor  leaf-shorn  always  is  its  ash. 

Yet  you  in  doleful  measures  dwell 
On  Mystes’  death — no  stars,  no  suns 
Your  endless  ache  dispel. 
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Did  Nestor ,  thrice  death-scorner ,  mourn 
Antilochus  through  all  his  years? 
Young  Troilus  was  not  bewailed 
With  unremitting  tears 

Of  parents  and  the  Trojan  girls. 

Then  cease  you  womanly  laments — 
Sing  rather  Caesar’s  latest  palms , 
Record  glad  brave  events 

On  ice- grasped  Mount  Niphrates,  sing 
The  Euphrates  bowing  chastened  crest, 
Sing  the  Gelonian  horsemen  now 
In  narrower  fields  repressed. 


Book  II,  Ode  IX. 
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Eheu  Fugaces 


Postumus,  Postumus,  the  years  fleeting  ever 
Fall  away  from  us  now  ;  no  goodness  can  stay 
Wrinkles  or  age  (always  threatening  over  us) 

Or  death  which  remains  unsubdued  to  this  day. 

Not  if  three  hecatombs  daily  you  offer , 

Friend,  to  Pluto,  whose  cheeks  a  tear  never  laves, 
Pluto,  who  three-bodied  Geryon  even 
And  Tityon,  too,  forced  onto  the  waves. 

Onto  the  waves  we  must  all  of  us  traverse, 

All  who  live  on  whatever  this  earth  has  to  give; 

And  matters  it  not  if  great  princes  we  be 
Or  peasants  with  scarcely  goods  needed  to  live. 

Vain  it  is  to  avoid  Mars  covered  with  blood, 

Or  the  shattered  flood  of  the  loud  Hadrian  sea ; 

Vain  is  our  fear  of  the  south-wind  of  autumn, 

Which  baneful  to  bodies  quite  likely  will  be. 
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Black  Cocytus  which  wanders  on  with  drear  waters 
Destined  are  all  to  behold ,  and  the  daughters  dread 
Of  Danaus,  and  Sisyphus,  damned  alike  to  long  torment — 

To  view  all  of  these  we  shall  some  day  be  led. 

Land  that  we  owned,  our  homes,  our  dear  wives, 

Trees  that  we  nurtured,  all  such  must  be  left ; 

Alone  shall  the  frightening  cypress  tree  follow 
Its  too-mortal  master — alone  unbereft. 

Caecuban  wine  you  preserved,  locked  up  with  a  hundred  keys 
A  more  appreciative  heir  will  come  and  drain, 

Wine  fitter  for  priests  at  their  sumptuous  banqueting  board 
Now  at  last  your  fine  marble  pavements  will  stain. 

Book  II,  Ode  XIV. 
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O  Fons  Bandusiae 


Bandusian  fount,  outshining  glass, 

Sweet  wine  deserving,  flowers  too, 

Tomorrow  shall  be  given  you 
A  kid  whose  budding  horns  grant  pass 

To  loves  and  battles — all  in  vain; 

For  heir  to  pleasure-seeking  line, 

With  his  young  blood  incarnadine 
He  will  your  ice-cold  waters  stain. 

The  burning  Dog-Star’s  fiercest  hour 
Concerns  you  not:  the  wearied  ox 
PI oiv -leaving,  all  chance  nomad  flocks 
You  soothe  in  your  cold,  charming  bower. 

You  too  of  fountains  famed  shall  be, 

For  I  shall  sing  your  ilex  shade 
Above  the  cave  whence  down  cascade 
Your  streams  of  garrulous  gayety. 

Book  III,  Ode  XIII. 
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Exegi  Monumentum 


I  have  built  me  a  monument  jar  more  durable  than  bronze 

And  surpassing  the  regal  piles  of  the  Pyramids  in  height 

The  voracious  rain  and  incontinent  wind  of  the  North 

Can  never  tear  it  down,  nor  can  the  season’s  flight , 

Nor  the  sequence  of  years  beyond  number. 

Not  all  of  me  shall  die 

A  goodly  share  of  me  shall  Libitina’s  gesture  deride. 

Forever  my  glory  shall  grow,  forever  my  glory  be  fresh ; 

So  long  as  the  priest  climbs  the  Capitol  hill  with  mute  virgin 
beside 

Shall  my  name  be  on  lips  of  all  men  where  wild  Aufidus  roars, 

Where  Daunus  the  drought-dismayed  king  once  over  his  peasant 
folk  reigned , 

As  he  who,  of  humble  birth,  first  and  best  the  Aeolian  forms 

To  our  native  poetry  brought.  But  accept  thou  the  honor 
attained 

By  THY  deeds,  good  Melpomene,  and,  if  it  please  you  to  circle 
the  brow 

Of  your  servant  with  Delphic  bay,  then  I  to  your  gracious 
will  bow. 

Book  III,  Ode  XXX. 
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There’s  always  one  more 

by  Sta  nicy  Kelp 


|  t  was  the  last  day.  I  realized 
it  before  I  had  quite  stumbled  across  the  room  and  quenched  the 
alarm  clock.  It  was  still  dark,  and  I  went  over  to  the  window 
and  leaned  out.  There  I  yawned  in  the  fresh  morning  stillness. 
Not  far  away,  the  waves  were  crashing  softly  on  the  beach.  A 
pair  of  gulls  were  screaming  in  shrill  wakefulness.  The  faint 
put-put-put  of  a  motor-boat  faded  in  the  greying  atmosphere. 
As  I  turned  back  into  the  room  and  started  to  dress,  I  heard  the 
sound  of  water  running  in  the  bathroom.  Nick  was  already  up. 

When  I  came  downstairs,  Nick  was  out  on  the  porch  getting 
the  equipment  together.  I  could  barely  make  out  the  things, 
all  huddled  together  in  a  pile  near  the  steps.  The  big  tripod, 
the  kodalites,  four  film  magazines, — and  the  camera. 

“Good  morning,  Nick,”  I  said. 

“Hello  there,  Sleepy-head!”  he  said.  “Do  you  think  you 
can  go  another  shooting  before  breakfast?” 

“Certainly.”  I  said.  “Once  more  won’t  hurt  very  much.” 
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“That’s  right,  Mike,”  he  said.  “This  is  the  last  day.” 

“Shall  I  bring  the  car  around?”  I  said. 

“Yes,  Mike,  bring  the  car  around  and  put  the  camera  in  it.” 

I  brought  the  touring  car  around  to  the  steps  and  Nick 
lashed  the  tripod  to  the  running  board.  I  put  the  camera  and 
the  magazines  in  back  on  the  floor,  and  we  started  off. 

We  rode  along  for  about  five  minutes,  with  the  early  morn¬ 
ing  breeze  rushing  past  our  faces,  dispelling  the  last  clinging 
tentacles  of  sleep.  Nick  swung  the  car  into  the  narrow  wood- 
road  leading  to  the  inlet  through  the  brush,  and  we  bumped 
along  for  a  few  hundred  yards  and  came  to  a  step. 

“Quiet  now,  Mike,”  said  Nick.  “We’ll  set  up  over  on  that 
little  rise,  where  we  did  before.  The  birds  ’ll  fly  before  long.” 

I  unfastened  the  tripod,  and  carried  it  over  to  a  little  rise 
overlooking  the  inlet,  and  pushed  the  point  into  the  soft  moist 
earth.  Nick  brought  the  camera  over  and  set  it  on  the  tripod, 
ready  to  pan  the  flight. 

“No.  2  lens,  Mike.  Aperture  wide  open.  Pancromatic  film 
No.  2  supersensitive.  Light:  clear  sunrise,  abaft  camera.” 

I  noted  it  down  and  waited. 

“Now  when  they  fly,  Mike,  you  pan  it  along  the  way  they 
fly.  Use  your  head,  and  keep  the  camera  pointed  at  them.” 

We  settled  down  to  wait,  standing  very  still.  Waiting  is 
common  fare,  and  patience  an  essential  virtue  among  camera¬ 
men.  Slowly,  light  displaced  the  darkness.  Small  birds  came 
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to  melodious  life  all  around  us,  and  their  songs  began  to  fill  the 
air.  Suddenly  there  was  a  movement  out  on  the  inlet’s  surface. 
I  could  see  them  now.  As  I  looked,  a  shudder  passed  through 
the  flock. 

“Let’s  go,  Mike,”  said  Nick. 

I  seized  the  handle  of  the  little  panning  crank.  Nick  began 
to  grind,  slowly,  deliberately.  The  first  wave  rose  with  a 
whirring  of  wet  wings.  Then  the  second. 

“Pan  it,  Mike,  pan  it.” 

I  turned  the  crank,  slowly  at  first,  then  faster,  swinging  the 
camera  to  follow  the  birds.  With  the  swift,  swift,  beat  of  sturdy 
pinions  they  soon  faded  out  of  sight  in  the  south.  I  looked  at 
Nick,  and  he  stopped  cranking.  It  was  the  first  time  I’d  seen 
him  that  morning.  He  grinned. 

“A  good  shot,  Mike.  With  luck  it  should  be  perfect.  A 
hundred  and  twenty  feet.”  He  took  the  camera  down,  and 
carried  it  to  the  car.  I  recorded  the  footage  and  put  the  note¬ 
book  in  my  pocket.  Then  I  took  down  the  tripod  and  carried 
it  to  the  car.  While  I  was  lashing  it  to  the  running  board,  Nick 
lit  a  cigarette. 

“Well,  Mike,  that’s  the  last  shot  on  the  scenario.  We’ll  get 
that  pheasant  we  missed  after  breakfast,  and  leave  for  home  this 
afternoon.  All  the  negative  has  to  be  in  tonight.  Have  a 
cigarette?” 

“Thanks,”  I  said.  I  got  into  the  car,  and  we  went  back  to 
the  hotel  and  had  breakfast. 
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After  breakfast  we  went  into  the  woods  to  shoot  the 
pheasant.  Shooting  a  pheasant  with  a  shot-gun  is  not  easy  to 
do.  With  a  rifle  it  is  even  harder.  With  a  forty  pound,  35  mm. 
motion  picture  camera  it  is  just  about  impossible,  because  you 
have  to  set  up  camera  and  tripod  and  focus  the  camera  before 
you  make  the  shot.  We  went  to  a  grove  which  natives  had  told 
us  was  practically  infested  with  pheasants.  From  what  we’d 
heard  we  decided  we’d  better  set  up  in  a  likely  looking  spot 
and  “freeze,”  until  one  of  the  woodland  winged  ones  decided  to 
favor  us.  After  the  first  few  minutes  the  going  began  to  get 
rough.  The  sun  grew  very  hot,  and  the  mosquitoes  discovered 
us.  It  lasted  two  hours,  and  we  muffed  several  shots,  and  I  was 
glad  when  it  was  over.  Riding  back  to  the  hotel,  with  the  warm 
breeze  in  my  face,  I  slumped  down  in  the  seat,  and  felt  very 
thankful.  In  a  little  while  I’d  take  a  nice  long  shower,  and  after 
that  a  good  hearty  lunch,  and  we’d  go  home,  and  I’d  be  civilized 
again. 

After  lunch  I  felt  very  fine.  The  shower  and  the  meal  had 
been  well  up  to  my  hopes.  The  tired,  sticky,  mosquito-bitten 
feeling  that  had  been  hanging  over  me  most  of  the  morning  was 
gone,  and  I  felt  fresh  and  contented.  We  sat  on  the  steps  and 
smoked  a  cigarette.  It  was  the  last  day  of  August,  and  a  lot  of 
the  guests  were  leaving,  and  there  was  the  coolness  in  the  air 
that  presages  the  end  of  summer.  I  stared  at  the  sun- washed 
gravel  of  the  drive-way,  and  made  up  my  mind  I  was  glad  it  was 
over. 

Nick  flicked  his  cigarette  into  the  gravel,  and  went  inside  to 
settle  our  bill.  I  watched  it  smoulder  for  a  while,  and  pitched 
mine  after  it.  Out  in  the  Hole,  a  sailing  yacht  was  getting 
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under  way,  making  for  Nobska  Light.  A  pretty  shot  with  a 
five-inch  lens.  I  turned  away,  and  went  upstairs  to  pack. 

We  left  at  about  two  o’clock.  There  were  no  clouds  in  the 
sky,  so  we  left  the  top  down.  With  a  long  ride  ahead  of  us,  we 
didn’t  talk  very  much.  After  we’d  gone  about  fifty  miles,  Nick 
said, 

“Well,  Mike,  I  guess  they’ll  let  us  go  now.” 

“They’re  not  letting  me  go,”  I  said.  “I’m  gone.” 

“What ’re  you  going  to  do?” 

“I’ve  got  a  job  in  the  bank  beginning  the  fifteenth.” 

“Oh,”  he  said.  “You’re  going  to  work  in  a  bank.” 

“Are  you  going  on  that  expedition  you  were  talking  about?” 
I  said. 

“Yeah.  Leaving  the  tenth.” 

“What  is  it  anyway?” 

“Peru,  Mike.  Iscacinga,  in  the  Maranon  country.” 

“For  whom?” 

“Hamilton  archeology.  Why  don’t  you  come,  Mike?  It’s 
a  good  one.  Jay  Pomeroy’s  the  director.  They’ll  need  to  pick 
up  a  couple  of  assistants  between  now  and  the  tenth.” 

I  licked  my  lips. 

“Any  pay?” 
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“No  pay  for  assistants,  Mike.  There  aren’t  any  of  us’ll  get 
more  than  sixty  dollars  a  month.  You  won’t  get  paid  very  much 
in  the  bank,  will  you?” 

He’d  been  in  it  too  long.  He  was  old  now,  twenty-eight  at 
least.  It  was  all  right  for  one  summer,  but  that  was  enough. 
This  morning  for  instance,  with  all  those  mosquitoes,  and  the 
heat.  Long  dreary  hours,  small  pay,  sometimes  none  at  all. 
The  fear  of  ruining  negative.  Always  watching  the  camera, 
guarding  it,  nursing  it,  as  if  were  the  infant  heir  to  the  throne 
of  an  empire. 

“Not  at  first,”  I  said.  “The  bank  won’t  pay  me  much  at 
first,  but  there’s  a  chance  to  work  up.  By  the  time  I’m, — say, 
twenty-nine  or  thirty  I  ought  to  earn  a  little  more  than  sixty 
dollars  a  month!” 

Nick  didn’t  say  anything  for  a  while.  Then  he  said, 

“Did  you  ever  go  on  a  long  trip,  Mike?” 

“No.  Not  like  that.  I  drove  out  to  the  World’s  Fair, 
that’s  all.” 

Sure  it  was  a  good  trip!  Be  gone  for  months  probably. 
I’d  go  in  a  minute, — for  the  ride.  But  this  wouldn’t  be  any 
pleasure  trip.  Be  a  lot  worse  than  just  sun  and  mosquitoes, 
down  there.  Fever  probably.  Camping,  once  we  got  into  the 
interior.  Be  in  there  for  weeks,  away  from  civilized  food,  baths, 
white  sheets. 

“Thanks  for  the  chance,  Nick,”  I  said.  “But  I  think  I’ll 
go  into  the  bank.” 
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“Well,”  he  said,  “think  it  over.” 


We  got  to  New  Haven  at  twelve  o’clock,  and  Nick  drove 
me  to  my  house. 

“Will  you  come  down  to  the  office  tomorrow,  Mike?”  he 

said. 


“Yeah.  I’ll  be  down  tomorrow  morning  sometime.  Shall 
I  see  you  there  ?” 

“Yeah,  I’ll  be  there.  Brooks  and  Thompson  ought  to  be 
in  tomorrow.  I  wonder  how  they  made  out.  They  had  a  tough 
assignment.” 

“We’ll  hear  all  about  it  tomorrow,”  I  said. 

“You  bet.  So  long,  Mike.” 

“Good-night,  Nick,”  I  said. 

He  roared  down  the  street  and  around  the  corner,  and  left 
me  all  alone  on  the  dark  deserted  sidewalk.  It  had  been  a  pretty 
good  summer.  I  picked  up  my  suitcase  and  went  into  the  house. 

The  next  day  I  got  up  at  nine  o’clock,  and  went  down-town. 
Here  in  the  city  it  was  still  very  hot.  I  felt  uncomfortable  after 
walking  a  few  blocks,  so  I  hopped  on  a  street  car  and  rode  the 
rest  of  the  way.  There  weren’t  many  people  in  the  bank,  and 
Charley  wasn’t  very  busy.  He  was  glad  to  see  me. 

“Well,  by  golly,  it’s  Mike !  ”  he  said.  “How  are  you,  Mike  ?” 

“I’m  fine,  Charlie,  how  are  you?”  I  said. 
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“You  look  pretty  swell.  Oh,  I’m  all  right.  Sit  down  for 
a  minute.  I’m  not  very  busy.”  He  looked  sort  of  pale,  and 
thin. 

“Did  you  have  a  good  summer  ?”  he  said. 

“Yes,”  I  said.  “How’s  it  been  here?” 

“Hot,  mostly.  And  the  same  thing  every  day.  Got  down 
to  the  shore  for  golf  a  couple  of  times,  but  outside  of  that  it  s 
been  the  regular  grind.  How  was  the  movie  work?” 

“Good,”  I  said.  “Gets  pretty  tiresome,  but  it’s  something 
different  every  day.” 

“Coming  in  here  the  fifteenth?  Old  man  Shaw  was  asking 
me  the  other  day.” 

“I  think  so,”  I  said.  “How  fast  can  you  work  up  to  good 
money?” 

“Well,  that  depends.  If  you’re  good,  and  get  the  breaks 
you’ll  go  right  along.  Of  course  you  won’t  be  good  unless  you 
like  it.” 

“Do  you  like  it?” 

“Sure,  I  like  it.” 

“Why?” 

He  looked  at  me.  I  felt  a  little  embarrassed  myself. 

“Well,  because  it’s  a  good,  clean  job,  and  pays  well;  not 
so  much  right  now  of  course,  but  I  think  I  can  work  up  in  time. 
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Anyway,  I  work  in  an  interesting  atmosphere,  and  meet  interest¬ 
ing  people.  That  man  over  there’s  on  the  Exchange.” 

I  looked  at  a  heavy,  red-faced  person,  wearing  a  pince-nez 

with  black  ribbon  attached,  spats,  and  a  grey  hat  a  la  Breton. 

/ 

He  was  undoubtedly  on  the  Exchange. 

“Uh  huh,”  I  said. 

A  good  clean  job  all  right.  No  dirty  sweat  and  mosquitoes 
here.  No  fever  either,  nor  reptiles.  No  sleeping  on  the  hard 
ground  night  after  night  without  pay.  Pale  pink  perspiration 
instead,  and  electric  fans,  and  dyspepsia,  and  members  of  the 
stock  exchange.  A  bed  with  clean  sheets  to  sleep  in  every  night ; 
with  eighteen  dollars  a  week  to  start. 

“I  think  I’ll  come  in,  Charlie,”  I  said,  guardedly.  “Let  you 
know  tomorrow.” 

“O.  K.,  Mike,”  he  said.  “You’d  better.” 

“See  you  later,”  I  said. 

Outside  it  was  getting  muggy.  It  would  rain  before  noon. 
I  got  on  a  cross-town  car,  and  sat  down  on  the  shady  side. 
When  I  got  to  the  office,  Brooks  and  Thompson  were  sitting  on 
a  table  talking  to  Nick.  They’d  had  a  bad  time  in  the  moun¬ 
tains.  Tommy  had  broken  a  finger  and  had  it  in  a  splint. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  now?”  I  said. 

“Take  a  vacation,”  said  Brooks,  lighting  a  cigarette. 

“And  then  what?” 

He  grinned. 
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“Oh,  I  don’t  know,  Mike,  I  don’t  know.  There’s  always 
something.” 

“Come  on,  Mike,”  Nick  said.  “Let’s  go  get  some  lunch. 
These  guys  have  just  had  breakfast.” 

“Say,  Mike,”  Brooks  said.  “How  did  that  expert  training 
I  gave  you  last  July  go,  down  at  the  Hole?” 

“Fine,  Jimmy,”  I  said.  “  I  made  a  few  shots  myself.” 

He  and  Thompson  grinned. 

“How  about  it,  Nick?  Can  the  kid  make  a  picture?” 

“He  could,”  said  Nick.  “Right  now,  he’s  the  best  assistant 
I  ever  had.  Come  on,  Mike,  those  two  are  crazy.  They’ll  have 
you  forsaking  the  cause  of  capitalism,  if  you  don’t  watch  out. 
So  long,  you  chaps.  If  Cranston  shows  up,  grab  our  petty  cash, 
will  you?” 

At  the  cafeteria  we  met  Bob  Smith.  He  sat  at  the  table  with 
us  and  talked  about  stocks  and  bonds. 

“Get  into  banking,  Mike,”  he  said.  “Don’t  be  afraid  to 
start  low.  You’re  a  college  man.  You’ll  get  there.  Have  you 
got  a  job  yet  ?” 

“No,”  I  said.  “But  I  think  I  can  get  into  a  house  on  Fuller 
street,  starting  low,  as  you  say.” 

Nick  was  busy  eating. 

“Grab  it,  Mike,”  said  Bob.  “That’s  where  you  belong. 
Your  uncle  used  to  be  on  Fuller  street,  and  your  father’s  on  State 
street,  isn’t  he?  It’s  a  long,  slow,  grind,  but  it’s  steady  and 
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respectable.”  He  drained  his  glass  of  water.  “Well,  I’ve  got 
to  go.  See  you  later,  Mike.  Good-bye,  Mr.  Nickerson.” 

I  watched  him  pay  his  check,  and  go  out,  his  fat  neck 
bulging  over  the  velvet  collar  of  his  coat. 

“Let’s  get  out  of  here,  Nick,”  I  said. 

Outside,  it  was  getting  muggier  all  the  time.  The  pigeons 
were  all  over  the  street.  The  city  smelled  badly.  Soon  the  rain 
would  come. 

“Say,  Nick,”  I  said. 

“What?” 

“Where’s  the  Hamilton  outfit  leaving  from?” 

“New  York.” 

“When  are  you  going  there?” 

“Tonight.” 

I  looked  at  the  clock  on  the  courthouse.  It  was  one  o’clock. 
Everyone  was  hustling  back  from  lunch,  back  to  tables,  and 
desks,  and  counters,  back  again  to  receive  paper  from  people, 
and  give  back  paper  in  return. 

I  looked  at  Nick  out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye. 

“I’m  going  with  you,”  I  said. 

Nick  reached  into  his  pocket  and  took  out  two  railroad 
tickets  to  New  York. 

“I  know  it,”  he  said,  and  handed  me  one. 
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I  didn’t  know  what  to  say  then,  and  I  put  the  ticket  in  my 
pocket,  and  it  started  to  rain.  Then  we  started  to  run.  It 
began  to  pour  very  hard,  and  our  clothes  got  soaking  wet. 

“It’ll  rain  like  this  in  Peru,  Mike,”  Nick  said.  “But  you 
won’t  have  a  Palm  Beach  suit  on!” 
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T  estament 


Is  Spring  so  spelt  with  irony 
To  leave  behind  this  legacy — 

A  bird  entangled  in  the  wind 
And  brittle  leaves  clung  to  a  tree? 

Of  tattered  hopes  shall  we  devise 
A  beggar  dress,  and  improvise 
A  lamentation  that  will  match 
The  melancholy  of  the  skies? 

Out  countenancing  by  this  art 
The  hypocrite’s  unstudied  part, 

With  sorrow  spilt  upon  our  face 
And  memory  miser ed  in  our  hearts? 

HENRY  A. 


FOLEY. 
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Men  Shed  No  Tears 

Men  shed  no  tears ,  but  men  can  clench 
Their  knuckles  white,  and  oh,  so  long 
Can  know  through  secret  sleepless  nights 
A  tired  hate  of  being  strong. 

Men  shed  no  tears ,  but  can  they  check 
The  emptiness  and  endless  ache  ? 

A  moment  dries  the  wettest  cheek; 

Heal  not  thus  swiftly  hearts  that  break. 

\ 

GROVER  CRONIN,  JR. 
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Babbitt,  Mo  re,  and 
contemporary  criticism 

by  Paul  R.  Moynahan 


An  intimate  study  of  the  various 
influences  which  have  played  upon  the  literature  of  the  past 
thirty  years  would  reveal  figures  of  probably  no  more  critical 
importance  than  Irving  Babbitt  and  Paul  Elmer  More.  The 
experimental  basis  upon  which  this  period  has  rested  naturally 
has  given  the  critic  a  very  important  role  to  play.  Of  late  it 
has  been  his  duty  not  only  to  keep  the  flow  of  literature  unpol¬ 
luted  but  actually  to  determine  its  course  in  some  direction  where 
it  may  run  smoothly  again.  Professor  Babbitt  seems  to  have 
been  unique  in  foreseeing  the  turbulence  that  was  to  follow  the 
decline  of  Victorianism,  when  “reaction  against  everything”  be¬ 
came  the  keynote  of  writing.  Such  a  course  could  lead  only  to 
a  pretty  thorough  sort  of  confusion,  and  indeed  it  had  already 
begun  to  do  so  when  the  “The  New  Laokoon”  appeared  early  in 
this  century.  In  this  book  Babbitt  strove  to  restore  a  sense  of 
values  and  proportionateness  to  contemporary  literature,  and  this 
purpose  dominated  his  writings  until  his  death  a  few  years  ago. 
Paul  Elmer  More  might  be  called  the  prince  of  Professor  Bab- 
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bitt’s  growing  number  of  disciples  in  this  cause,  but  it  seems  to 
me  more  proper  to  consider  him  as  bearing  the  torch  with  Bab¬ 
bitt  rather  than  following  somewhere  behind. 

It  is  quite  usual  for  literary  critics  (especially  when  they 
are  University  men)  to  be  assailed  as  stodgy  and  pedantic  when 
they  venture  to  attack  a  new  trend  in  writing.  More  and  Bab¬ 
bitt  have  definitely  disapproved  of  much  of  that  which  has  been 
offered  in  print  by  modernists,  and  they  have  even  gone  so  far 
as  to  back  up  their  attacks  with  Aristotelian  principles  of  litera¬ 
ture.  Such  a  type  of  argument  is  bound  to  carry  little  weight 
for  one  who  has  set  out  to  be  artistic  in  his  own  way,  and  quite 
naturally,  for  as  long  as  he  chooses  not  to  see  beyond  the  end 
of  his  nose,  it  is  impossible  for  the  distant  Greek  to  mean  any¬ 
thing  to  him. 

Professor  Babbitt  has  effectively  prevented  any  retaliation 
of  this  nature  upon  himself  or  his  criticism  by  distinguishing 
neatly  between  moderns  and  modernists.  He  is  himself  “a  thor¬ 
ough  going  modern,”  and  modernists  are  those  who  lack  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  literary  humanism  he  proposes.  The  main  point  of 
difference  between  the  two  is  that  one,  the  modern,  is  willing 
to  recognize  the  standards  which  past  ages  of  writing  have  set 
up,  while  the  other  casts  them  aside  as  a  hindrance  to  his  as  yet 
inevident  literary  progress.  But,  on  the  whole,  Babbitt  concen¬ 
trated  on  principles  and  chose  to  ignore  individual  efforts  which 
were  not  to  his  liking. 

Paul  Elmer  More,  however,  is  not  so  gentle  in  expressing 
his  lack  of  sympathy  with  the  modernists,  using  the  term  in  Pro¬ 
fessor  Babbitt’s  sense.  Mr.  More  has  said  that  he  does  not  mind 
at  all  being  disliked,  and  we  are  easily  convinced  of  his  sincerity 
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merely  by  reading  what  he  has  to  say  of  certain  members  of  the 
modernist  school.  It  would  require  an  extreme  degree  of  com¬ 
placency  not  to  take  offense  at  having  one’s  work  likened  to  “an 
explosion  in  a  cesspool,”  as  More  has  referred  to  the  writings 
of  a  fairly  popular  novelist.  But  Mr.  More  realizes  that  if  the 
modernists  are  to  be  checked  they  must  be  met  on  broader 
grounds  than  those  of  personal  taste.  In  “The  Demon  of  the 
Absolute”  he  has  examined  the  more  important  developments 
of  modernist  theories  and  criticized  them  in  an  eminently  fair 
and  satisfactory  manner.  For  example,  the  “stream  of  conscious¬ 
ness”  theory,  as  Joyce  has  made  use  of  it,  is  rejected  by  Mr. 
More  as  merely  an  exaggerated  reaction  against  realism,  which 
is  prevented  from  attaining  true  artistry  because  of  its  subject 
matter,  “an  endless,  unchecked,  meaningless  flux  of  sensations 
and  memories  and  emotions  and  impulses.” 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  while  Professor  Babbitt  de¬ 
clined  to  take  direct  issue  with  any  contemporary  writers,  never¬ 
theless,  throughout  his  essays  he  continually  prods  and  harasses 
Rousseau,  whom  he  regarded  as  the  progenitor  of  most  of  the 
modernist  fallacies.  At  the  slightest  provocation,  and  sometimes 
without  any  at  all,  Rousseau  is  drawn  into  a  discussion  and 
promptly  and  effectively  refuted.  Babbitt  seemed  to  regard  him 
as  a  sort  of  catalogue  of  opinions  diametrically  opposed  to  his 
own,  and  in  the  naturist  teachings  of  the  French  philosopher  he 
has  detected  many  distortions  which  are  still  leaving  their  mark 
on  literary  output.  In  attacking  Rousseau,  Professor  Babbitt 
indeed  struck  at  the  foundation  of  modern  radical  theories ;  and 
it  constituted  a  much  more  dignified  and  weighty  argument  to 
contradict  the  man  on  whom  the  blame  ultimately  lay,  rather 
than  those  who  had  been  deluded  by  him. 
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I  do  not  intend,  however,  that  any  unkind  reflections  should 
fall  on  Paul  Elmer  More  for  his  denunciation  of  modernist  writ¬ 
ers.  It  is  one  thing  to  be  dignified  and  weighty,  and  another 
to  be  striking  and  effective.  Many  of  the  faddists  and  experi¬ 
menters  with  whom  Babbitt  and  More  have  found  fault  would 
doubtless  be  surprised  to  know  that  they  are  literary  descendants 
of  Rousseau,  or,  if  they  did  know  it,  it  would  make  little  or  no 
difference  to  them.  But  direct,  personal  criticism  is  something 
which  nobody  can  entirely  overlook  and  it  is  thus  bound  to  have 
some  effect.  The  combination  of  Babbitt’s  attack  on  ultimate 
principles  and  More’s  devastating  treatment  of  their  present-day 
effect  presents  a  strong  case  against  naturism  in  literature,  if  it 
does  not  damn  it  altogether. 

Mr.  More,  I  think,  has  brought  out  the  full  significance  of 
the  case  against  naturism,  particularly  in  its  present  modernist 
form,  in  “The  Fetish  of  Pure  Art,”  a  brilliant  treatise  included 
in  his  New  Shelburne  Essays.  Taking  the  outstanding  represen¬ 
tatives  of  nearly  every  form  of  art  in  the  naturist  school  of  today, 
he  compares  their  creations  with  masterpieces  which  have  been 
established  as  true  art  by  the  test  of  time.  “Despite  the  majestic 
logic  of  youth,”  says  Mr.  More,  “we  persist  in  thinking  that  such 
a  picture  as  Leonardo  da  Vinci’s  Last  Supper  is  a  truer  work  of 
art  than  the  deftest  whirl  of  colors  ever  painted;  that  the  Aeneid 
is  richer  in  poetical  joy  than  Kubla  Khan  (not  to  mention  the 
latest  lyric  from  the  American  colony  in  Paris) ;  that  Bach’s 
Mass  in  B  Minor  is  still  a  miracle  and  rapture  of  sound.  Yet  all 
these — the  painting  and  the  epic  and  the  mass — are  brimming  with 
human  emotion  and  with  a  brooding  sense  of  the  eternal  life.” 

As  far  as  stylistic  quality  is  concerned,  Paul  Elmer  More 
has  far  exceeded  the  writing  of  Professor  Babbitt.  It  is  a  source 
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of  wonderment  to  me  how  Mr.  More  has  managed  to  maintain 
so  high  a  degree  of  interest  while  treating  even  of  a  subject  which 
is  generally  considered  dull.  The  keen  logic  of  his  arguments 
is  rounded  out,  in  true  humanistic  fashion,  with  a  fascinating 
expression  which  gives  the  reader  the  impression  that  he  is  con¬ 
stantly  rising  to  a  peak.  While  Babbitt  is  at  times  liable  to 
become  so  preoccupied  with  an  idea  that  the  reader  has  to  be 
fairly  dragged  along,  More  has  always  written  to  be  read,  care¬ 
fully  couching  what  he  desires  to  say  in  an  irresistible  style. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  qualities  which  permeates  his 
writing  is  a  certain  air  of  virility,  amounting  at  times  almost 
to  pugnaciousness.  Toward  the  conclusion  of  the  treatise  which 
I  mentioned  above,  Mr.  More  says,  “To  speak  of  the  works  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  boastful  modern  school  as  pure  art  is,  from  any 
point  of  view,  mere  bluff.  By  their  fruits  you  shall  know  them.” 
I  think  that  if  Mr.  More  were  searching  about  for  the  essayist 
who  best  illustrates  the  principles  of  literary  humanism  in  prac¬ 
tical  application,  he  could  point  to  no  better  example  than  him¬ 
self. 

*  *  *  * 

Like  all  literary  movements,  the  re-entrance  of  humanism 
into  literature  under  the  sponsorship  of  Babbitt  and  More  has 
been  a  slow  process.  But  a  definite  effect  has  already  come  from 
it,  especially  in  the  field  of  criticism;  and  it  is  certain  that, 
unless  a  genius  blunders  along,  the  movement  will  be  most  ad¬ 
vantageously  situated  in  the  critics’  hands. 

To  one  whose  mind  has  been  trained  with  special  emphasis 
on  the  Humanities,  and,  also,  to  a  student  of  scholastic  philos¬ 
ophy,  the  growth  of  this  literary  movement  will  prove  of  special 
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interest.  This  does  not  infer  that  Babbitt  and  More  are  strict 
traditionalists  who  exclude  all  possibility  of  innovation  in  mod¬ 
ern  writing  in  favor  of  a  mimicry  of  the  past.  It  merely  indi¬ 
cates  that  they  have  seen  the  need  for  standards  in  literature, 
and  have  met  it  in  the  only  way  that  the  literary  world  has  ever 
found  satisfactory :  that  is,  by  the  re-establishment  of  the  under¬ 
lying  principles  of  the  great  writings  of  other  periods,  with  a 
special  consideration  for  their  applicability  in  the  present  time. 

Whether  or  not  it  will  be  very  soon  before  the  revival  of 
standards  in  written  art  will  have  a  more  marked  effect  depends 
largely  on  the  present  crop  of  writers  that  our  colleges  are  pro¬ 
ducing.  The  influence  of  University  men  has  been  very  strong 
in  this  regard;  for,  besides  Babbitt  and  More,  we  have  such 
eminent  critics  as  Professor  Louis  J.  A.  Mercier  of  Harvard,  and 
Professor  Norman  Foerster  of  the  University  of  Iowa  bearing 
the  banner  of  literary  humanism.  And  especially  from  Jesuit 
colleges,  because  of  the  very  great  stress  that  they  have  always 
laid  upon  the  Humanities,  may  we  expect  a  definite  literary  con¬ 
tribution  now  that  the  times  are  readjusting  themselves  to  afford 
to  scholastic  training  a  better  and  a  fairer  chance  of  expression. 

In  general,  college  writers  can  be  divided  into  two  distinct 
classes,  with  a  very  small  group  falling  in  between.  There  are 
those  who  might  best  be  termed  out  and  out  pedants,  who  have 
made  too  much  of  the  past  and  can  admit  of  no  sympathy  what¬ 
ever  with  any  part  of  the  modern  contribution.  Blind  tradition¬ 
alism  is  their  failing,  and  it  is  inevitable  that  before  long  their 
pens  will  grow  sterile  unless  they  become  willing  to  progress  with 
their  own  time.  The  other  and  by  far  the  larger  class  consists 
of  those  who  have  been  carried  away  by  modernistic  faddism, 
and  who  would  best  profit  by  an  intelligent  consideration  of  what 
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Paul  Elmer  More  has  to  say  of  the  modernists  whom  they  are 
aping.  As  yet  there  have  been  few  instances  of  the  humanistic 
effect  in  college  writing;  but  what  has  been  accomplished  along 

these  lines  deserves  a  separate  classification.  It  is  from  this 

/ 

in-between,  or  balanced,  group  that  literary  humanism  may  well 
place  its  strongest  hopes  of  development  in  the  immediate  future. 

Certainly  it  would  not  be  wrong  to  call  Irving  Babbitt  and 
Paul  Elmer  More  champions  of  the  great  tradition  of  literature. 
During  a  period  of  indolence  and  experiment  they  have  preserved 
for  us  the  standards  without  which  true  literary  art  cannot  exist, 
or  at  least  they  have  kept  them  before  our  eyes.  Sooner  or  later, 
men  would  have  been  forced  to  return  to  the  self-imposed  artistic 
discipline  which  has  kept  the  great  tradition  unbroken  through 
the  ages.  But  Babbitt  and  More  have  made  it  at  least  possible 
for  us  to  hope  to  behold  an  ascendance  to  unsealed  literary 
heights  in  our  own  day. 
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Complete  Outcast 


1  am  too  scared  by  little  noises, 

The  scamper  of  mice  on  stone, 

The  shriek  of  windblown,  creaking  rafters 
Ever  to  lodge  alone. 

I  am  too  filled  with  little  trifles — 

How  that  hat  is  odd, 

And  where  is  the  price  of  cigarettes 
To  reside  in  God. 

And  I  am  too  vexed  by  petty  things 
That  constantly  go  askew, 

Fingers  that  will  not  stay  arranged 
Ever  to  live  with  you. 


JOHN  VAUGHAN . 
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Dedication 


I  t  is  only  fitting,  when  you  come 
to  think  of  it,  that  a  literary  publication  officially  representing 
a  college  supporting  the  classical  tradition  should  take  some 
notice  of  the  year  which  marks  the  bimilennial  anniversary  of 
Horace’s  birth.  But  although  The  Stylus  always  strives  to 
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recognize  and  observe  the  eternal  fitness  of  things,  when  it  comes 
to  celebrating  this  particular  Latin  author  we  are  inclined  to 
relegate  our  sense  of  duty  to  a  relatively  obscure  position  in  the 
list  of  motivating  causes  of  our  actions.  For,  somehow  or  other, 
duty  strikes  a  note  of  compulsion  and  we  wish  our  tribute  to 
Horace  to  be  entirely  free  and  spontaneous,  springing  from  true 
affection,  affection  strong  enough  to  consign  to  everlasting 
oblivion  any  memories  we  may  have  of  tedious  class-room  dis¬ 
cipline  occasioned  by  his  works.  For  on  the  whole,  the  geniality, 
the  tolerance,  the  appealing  philosophy  of  life  of  this  writer  in¬ 
spired  in  us  a  spirit  of  camaraderie  and  good-fellowship  towards 
Horace  which  not  even  the  most  sternly  exacting  professor  could 
efface.  And  anyway,  Horace,  we  have  observed,  generally  has  a 
marvelously  softening  effect  even  on  the  toughest  teacher.  It 
seems  impossible  to  read  Horace  without  imbibing  his  gracious 
urbanity  and  humanity,  his  appreciation  of  the  truly  valuable 
things  of  life,  his  kindly  understanding  of  the  faults  and  foibles 
of  human  nature,  without  relaxing  from  the  “heavy  earnestness 
and  lack  of  laughter”  which  so  beclouds  our  contemporary 
thought.  Byron  gives  one  a  considerable  shock  when  he  writes, 
“Now  farewell,  Horace,  whom  I  hated  so,”  but  the  heterodoxy  is 
revoked  in  the  very  next  line  where  the  poet’s  maturer  judgment 
adds  “Not  for  thy  faults,  but  mine.” 

The  real  universal  popularity  of  Horace  is  adequately 
attested  to  by  E.  C.  Wickham  who  observes,  “No  Latin  poet  has 
been  translated  into  verse  in  English  more  often  than  Horace.” 
And  Ezra  Pound’s  unique  speculation  as  to  the  possibility  of 
tracing  the  development  and  tendencies  of  English  poetry  merely 
by  studying  the  various  verse  translations  of  Horace  corroborates 
such  testimony. 
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Accordingly,  in  dedicating  this  issue  of  The  Stylus  to 
Horace,  we  do  so  in  no  restrained  spirit,  we  do  so  not  simply 
because  it  seems  the  “proper  thing  to  do.”  Rather  do  we  dedi¬ 
cate  this  issue  to  him  because  we  sincerely  admire  and  love  the 
man,  because  we  want  to  do  something  in  our  own  small  way 
to  express  our  appreciation  of  him  and  of  his  sentiments.  So, 
to  Horace,  then !  May  his  name  and  fame  live  forever !  Crescat 
laude  recens !  We  may  well  borrow  from  James  Elroy  Flecker’s 
“To  A  Poet  A  Thousand  Years  Hence”  a  stanza  to  send  to  a 
poet  of  two  thousand  years  ago: 

“Since  I  can  never  see  your  face, 

And  never  shake  you  by  the  hand, 

I  send  my  soul  through  time  and  space 
To  greet  you.  You  will  understand 


The  Stylus  is  pleased  to  announce  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Joseph  W.  McCarthy  to  the  Editorial  Council,  and  of  Mr.  John 
T.  Galvin  to  the  Circulation  Department. 
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The  Care  and  Feeding  of  Hobby  Horses 

Since  the  fuss  about  Diego  Rie- 
vera’s  murals,  time  has  been  hanging  heavy  on  their  hands  down 
at  Rockefeller  Center.  Up  till  then,  with  tearing  down  the  old 
buildings  and  erecting  the  place  (which  was  quite  a  diverting 
game  in  itself),  and  opening  the  New  Roxy’s  and  the  Music 
Hall,  the  boys  were  so  busy  that  they  scarcely  had  time  to  rush 
out  at  noon  for  a  ham  on  rye  and  a  cup  of  coffee.  But  lately 
there  has  not  been  much  to  do  about  the  premises  except 
to  take  turns  showing  the  visitors  the  air-conditioning  plant  in 
the  National  Broadcasting  Studios,  and  the  storage  battery  in 
the  basement  that  will  keep  things  going  for  seventy-two  hours 
in  case  of  an  earthquarke  or  fire.  The  newly  found  indolence 
started  them  thinking,  and  they  have  formed  what  they  call 
“The  Leisure  League  of  America”  to  fill  a  long-felt  want  in  the 
lives  of  many  of  us. 

The  purpose  of  The  League  is  to  do  away  with  those  empty 
half-hours  while  dinner  is  cooking,  or  those  fifteen  minutes  in 
the  evening  when  your  studies  are  finished  and  there  is  nothing 
on  the  radio  but  the  Philadelphia  Symphony  Orchestra.  The 
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League  aims  to  get  those  empty  moments  over  with  before  you 
have  time  to  say  “Sylvia  Froos.”  You’ll  look  around  for  them, 
but  they  just  won’t  be  there. 

Naturally,  a  great  undertaking  like  the  Leisure  League  could 
be  managed  very  easily  in  a  slip-shod  manner,  but  when  they  do 
something  down  at  Rockefeller  Center,  they  do  it  thoroughly. 
The  prime  move  was  to  provide  occupation  for  the  idle  mind. 
The  League  people  promptly  put  their  heads  together  and  the 
result  was  a  series  of  charming  little  books  on  the  ways  and 
means  of  finding  leisure-time  interests.  “These  books  will  cost 
only  twenty-five  cents,”  The  Leisure  League  announced,  “because 
we  are  not  out  for  profit.”  Most  likely  they  are  simply  out  to 
pass  their  leisure  time  away. 

The  first  book  had  an  introduction  by  Walter  B.  Pitkin, 
our  old  chum  of  “Life  Begins  at  Forty”  fame,  who  believes  that 
a  man  is  a  fool  to  give  up  his  seat  in  the  subway  to  any  able- 
bodied  woman.  Entitled  “The  Care  and  Feeding  of  Hobby 
Horses,”  by  Earnest  Elmo  Calkins,  formerly  President  of  Calkins 
and  Holden  (Heavens  knows  what  Holden  is  doing  now!),  it 
was  a  rather  vague  affair  because  it  did  not  assign  you  any  defi¬ 
nite  thing  to  do  when  you  were  not  doing  anything  else,  but  it 
suggested  no  less  than  seven  hundred  suggestions  for  the  use  of 
leisure  time,  and  listed  some  fifteen  hundred  carefully  selected 
books  on  the  subjects  of  hobbies,  sports,  home  education,  et 
cetera.  We  can  say  one  thing  for  Earnest  Elmo  Calkins.  If 
he  was  not  quite  specific,  he  certainly  covered  a  lot  of  ground. 

The  second  book  was  more  to  the  point.  It  was  “You  Can 
Write,”  by  F.  Fraser  Bond  (School  of  Journalism,  Columbia 
University).  Writing  always  fascinated  me,  along  with  touch 
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football  and  what-do-you-put-in-the-old-man’s-soup.  I  wrote  hun¬ 
dreds  of  short  stories,  and  was  feeling  quite  cheerful  about  it 
until  one  day  the  English  teacher  called  me  aside  and  told  me 
that  they  were  fine  except  for  two  things — they  weren’t  short 
and  they  weren’t  stories.  I  had  trouble  with  plots.  It  has  been 
said  that  there  are  only  a  dozen  plots  in  existence  and  that  all 
stories  are  woven  around  some  one  of  them.  I  came  across  one 
plot  easily  enough,  but  for  the  life  of  me,  I  could  not  even  find 
the  slightest  clue  about  the  other  eleven.  My  plot,  the  one  in 
my  first  story,  concerns  an  old  man  walking  around  the  city, 
narrowly  escaping  reckless  automobiles,  dropping  safes,  man¬ 
holes  exploding  a  few  inches  from  his  heels,  a  woman  reunited 
with  her  kidnapped  child  and  a  man  dying  before  his  eyes.  The 
punch  line  comes  at  the  end  when  the  old  man  finally  stops  walk¬ 
ing  and  sits  down  on  a  park  bench,  and  says  to  himself,  “Gosh, 
nothing  ever  happens !  ”  I  named  the  story  “Nothing  Ever  Hap¬ 
pens.”  All  the  rest  of  my  short  stories  were  merely  variations 
of  the  same  theme. 

In  his  preface,  Mr.  Bond  writes,  “For  those  who  would  like 
to  write  fiction,  who  have  already  stories  in  their  minds,  and 
characters  ready  to  leap  into  life  at  their  bidding,  we  have  set 
down  some  of  the  basic  principles  of  narrative,  description,  and 
characterization.  For  those  who  feel  that  the  play  is  the  thing 
and  yearn  to  engage  in  the  make-believe  conflicts  of  the  theatre, 
we  have  outlined  the  rules  and  restraints  of  the  playwright’s 
province.  For  those  who  halt  between  two  opinions,  but  favor 
their  own  and  delight  in  its  expression,  we  have  included  a  for¬ 
mula  for  the  editorial.  For  the  practical  minded,  whose  chief 
concern  lies  in  the  world  of  actual  events,  we  submit  sections 
on  newspaper  reporting  and  magazine  article  writing. 
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“What  shall  I  make  of  the  new  leisure,  what  will  it  make 
of  me? 

“Give  it  a  chance  and  it  may  make  of  you  ...  a  writer.” 

I  guess  there  isn’t  much  more  to  be  said  about  F.  Fraser 
Bond’s  Leisure  League  Book  Number  2,  “You  Can  Write.”  Mr. 
Bond  says  it. 

When  I  told  my  father  about  Book  Number  3,  “Getting 
Acquainted  With  Your  Children,”  by  Dr.  James  W.  Howard, 
he  replied  that  if  he  ever  had  any  leisure  he  would  prefer  one 
on  “How  to  Become  Detached  from  Your  Children.”  He  says 
the  trouble  with  most  parents  and  children  is  that  they  know 
each  other  too  well.  If  father  had  his  own  way  (he  never  had 
since  he  stopped  driving  a  milk  wagon,  and  married,  but  he  has 
hopes),  he  would  put  his  family  out  on  a  farm  and  go  to  visit 
them  on  the  first  Sunday  of  each  month. 

In  the  book,  Dr.  Howard  tells  why  your  child  acts  the  way 
he  does  and  what  to  do  about  it.  If  Dr.  Howard  can  really  tell 
you  why  your  child  acts  as  he  does,  Dr.  Howard  must  be  good. 
That  is  telling  you  more  than  even  the  child  himself  could  tell 
you,  if  he  wanted  to  tell  you.  I  was  a  child  myself  once  and 
there  are  a  lot  of  persons — I  won’t  mention  any  names — who 
think  that  I  am  still  a  child,  so  I  know  that  a  child  never  knows 
why  he  acts  the  way  he  does.  Perhaps  there  are  several  children 
who  would  appreciate  Dr.  Howard’s  book  more  than  their  par¬ 
ents.  They  would  be  finding  out  a  lot  of  new  stuff  about  them¬ 
selves,  and  they  might  be  able  to  govern  the  way  they  act  ac¬ 
cordingly.  But  then,  again,  if  they  knew  why  they  acted  the 
way  they  do,  perhaps  it  would  not  be  any  fun.  It’s  all  so  in¬ 
volved. 
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Of  Number  4,  “How  To  Spend  Your  Husband’s  Leisure,” 
by  Doris  Webster  (author  of  “I’ve  Got  Your  Number”),  the 
League  says:  “By  an  ingenious  method  of  numerical  classifica¬ 
tion  in  the  style  of  her  famous  book,  “I’ve  Got  Your  Number,” 
Doris  Webster  makes  it  easy  to  analyze  your  own  or  somebody 
else’s  husband  to  discover  what  his  leisure  aptitudes  are/  The 
fun  of  it  is  seeing  how  often  the  author  hits  the  nail  on  the  head. 
Ninety-six  pages.” 

There  will  be  a  brief  pause  while  we  all  get  our  breath 
again. 

Number  S  is  a  chatty  little  pamphlet  called  “What  To  Do 
About  Your  Invention,”  by  Edward  Thomas.  (That  is,  I  imag¬ 
ine,  presupposing  that  you  have  something  already  invented 
lying  around  the  house.  Otherwise  there  wouldn’t  be  much  sense 
to  it.)  The  whole  Leisure  League  seems  to  be  pretty  worked 
up  over  the  subject  of  invention.  At  the  drop  of  a  hat,  any  hat 
will  do,  even  a  cap,  they  will  tell  you  a  story  about  one  of  their 
lady  clients  who  has  already  become  known  as  the  “Lady  Edison” 
among  the  clerks  at  the  patent  office  down  at  Washington.  One 
night,  as  she  was  waiting  in  line  for  theatre  tickets,  she  looked 
at  a  window  full  of  bathing  shoes,  and  right  then  and  there 
thought  up  a  plan  for  making  feminine  bathing  shoes  with  high 
rubber  heels,  which  she  sold  the  next  morning  for  ten  thousand 
dollars.  The  League  quotes  her  as  saying,  “I  just  keep  my  mind 
busy  in  idle  moments.” 

She  was  not  exactly  a  green  hand  at  invention,  however. 
She  had  previously  fashioned  a  buttonhook  out  of  a  rusty  nail, 
an  inflated  rubber  doll  for  the  children,  and  one  day  when  she 
was  feeding  peanuts  to  the  pigeons  and  herself  in  the  park,  a 
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process  of  producing  roasted  peanuts  without  oil  on  them.  I 
like  to  picture  her  sitting  in  the  park,  chewing  peanuts  and 
thinking. 

Numbers  6,  7  and  8  are  three  keen  books,  though:  “Trop¬ 
ical  Fish,”  by  Lucile  Quarry  Mann  (“A  fascinating  treatise  on 
the  absorbing  hobby  of  breeding  tropical  fish.  Helps  you  to 
select  varieties  and  group  them  properly.  Tells  you  how  to  feed 
them.  A  complete  handbook  on  aquarium  management.  Pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated.  100  pages.”)  “Photography  For  Fun,”  by 
William  M.  Strong,  and  “Quilting,”  by  Elizabeth  King.  That 
tropical  fish  book  is  something  that  I  have  been  wanting  for  a 
long  time,  and  a  lot  of  people  will  work  themselves  into  a  frenzy 
when  they  see  Elizabeth  King’s  “Quilting,”  because  it  contains 
not  only  a  history  of  quilting  in  its  various  forms,  but  also  a 
complete  discussion  of  stitches  and  patterns.  Nice  going,  Eliza¬ 
beth. 

Sigmund  Spaeth,  the  “Tune  Detective,”  has  a  course  in  mu¬ 
sical  appreciation,  “Music  for  Everybody”  (Number  9),  and 
Number  10  is  something  to  take  home  to  the  wife  and  mother, 
“A  Garden  in  the  House,”  by  Helen  Van  Pelt  Wilson.  But  you 
haven’t  seen  anything  until  you  have  seen  Book  Number  11; 
none  other  than  “The  Life  of  the  Party,”  by  Fred  Menaker  and 
Franklin  Folsom  (“How  to  play  fifty  sure-fire  parlor  games  with 
a  spelling  bee  thrown  in  for  good  measure.”)  We  have  all  of 
us  cherished  a  desire  to  be  socially  important  at  some  time  or 
other,  and  I  am  sure  that  if  the  talk  comes  around  to  sure-fire 
parlor  games,  no  one  is  going  to  leave  the  room.  But  the  spelling 
bee,  Frank  and  Fred,  thrown  in  for  good  measure — don’t  you 
consider  that  carrying  things  just  a  bit  too  far  ? 
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Two  other  books,  “How  To  Sell  What  You  Write,”  by  My¬ 
ron  M.  Stearns  (author  and  editor  of  Boy’s  Life),  and  “How  To 
Make  Your  Own  Clothes,”  by  Hannah  Shelton,  complete  the 
current  list,  but  the  League  does  not  intend  to  stop  there.  Two 
more  books  are  on  the  Press,  “Stamp  Collecting,”  by  Henry 
Renouf  and  “Hiker’s  Guide,”  by  Ben  Solomon  (“Practical  hints 
on  a  hobby  that  anyone  can  enjoy.  A  hiker  who  really  hikes 
takes  us  into  the  country  and  tells  us  how  to  get  the  most  out 
of  it.”)  It  will  be  a  relief  to  come  across  a  hiker  like  Ben  Solo¬ 
mon,  who  really  hikes.  As  in  the  case  of  the  take-a-cold-shower- 
every-morning  fiends,  all  the  hikers  that  I  have  met  usually  admit 
under  close  questioning  that  they  haven’t  done  any  actual  hiking 
yet,  but  they  intend  to  start  next  summer. 

Among  the  books  that  are  to  appear  in  the  near  future  are 
those  on  cooking,  dancing,  interior  decorating,  unusual  house¬ 
hold  pets,  getting  more  out  of  books,  astronomy,  hooked  rugs — 
I’ll  have  to  stop.  I  thought  I  could  stand  it  when  I  started  out, 
but  I  can’t.  It’s  only  bringing  all  of  us  to  the  verge  of  a  nervous 
breakdown  and  bed  for  six  weeks,  with  nothing  but  hot-water 
bottles  and  tea  and  toast. 

j  • 

Just  the  same  you  will  have  to  admit  that  the  Leisure  league 
has  something  there.  But  there  is  one  flaw  in  the  whole  system, 
and  a  grievous  one.  The  League  seems  to  be  creating  a  Franken¬ 
stein  that  will  turn  in  time  and  destroy  its  creator.  They  are 
laboring  under  the  delusion  that  leisure  time  is  the  time  when 
you  are  not  working  for  pay,  or  not  doing  anything  in  particular, 
and  so  it  is.  Reading  a  book  is  leisure.  Emptying  the  garbage  or 
simonizing  the  car  is  work.  Writing,  designing  your  own  clothes, 
cooking,  or  making  hooked  rugs  is  work.  And  if  the  Leisure 
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League  is  merely  a  plot  to  intimidate  you  into  turning  your 
Leisure  into  Labor  this  way,  it  is  destroying  Leisure,  blotting  it 
out  completely.  And  goodness  knows  what  the  Leisure  League  is 

going  to  do  when  there  isn’t  any  Leisure.  Something  is  rotten  in 

/ 

Rockefeller  Center. 


Hardwick  Nolan. 


N 
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saccharine  straight 


Crepitations  That  Betray 

by  Boyce  CreenwcSi 

|  t  is  difficult  to  decide  just  what 
influences  have  been  brought  to  bear  on  Boyce  Greenwell.  T.  S. 
Eliot  undoubtedly  has  had  some  part  to  play  in  Greenwell’s 
poetic  education,  as  is  amply  attested  to  by  the  carefully 
wrought,  distinctive  lines  which  we  find  in  his  work.  However, 
though  he  appears  to  have  absorbed  much  of  Eliot’s  verse 
technique,  he  likewise  seems  to  have  repudiated  Eliot’s  passion 
for  erudition. 

For  subject  matter  Greenwell  may  have  turned  to  MacLeish, 
but  only  in  so  far  as  he  chooses  to  sing  of  the  soil  and  the  emo¬ 
tional  reactions  of  the  poet  to  locality.  He  wisely  has  refrained 
in  this  his  first  volume  from  probing  the  psychological  depths 
which  are  so  enticing  to  MacLeish. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  the  young  Southerner  has  con¬ 
fined  all  his  attention  to  our  contemporary  masters.  Herrick  is 
discernible  in  Greenwell’s  lighter  lyric  moods,  and  perhaps 
Crashaw. 
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“Crepitations  That  Betray”  is  definitely  the  work  of  a  young 
poet,  but  it  is  the  work  of  an  artist  who  is  allowing  himself  to 
grow  slowly  and  sanely  in  his  art.  No  empty  pretentiousness 
mars  his  work  and  if  he  seems  to  lack  the  power  and  grand 
manner  of  that  other  young  American,  Paul  Engel,  at  the  same 
time  he  manifests  stable  qualities  and  a  remarkable  talent  which 
he  is  using  to  his  ultimate  best  advantage. 

P.  M. 


Not  In  Our  Stars 

by  Robert  O.  Feswick 

l\A  R.  Fes  wick’s  novel  would  lead 
one  immediately  to  suspect  that  its  author  is  far  more  at  home 
in  the  genre  of  the  drama  than  he  is  in  the  particular  form 
which  he  has  adopted  for  this  book.  However,  had  he  a  sharper 
recognition  of  his  talents  and  his  limitations  he  might  not  only 
have  written  a  vastly  more  powerful  story  but  even  have  con¬ 
tributed  immeasurably  to  restraining  the  bulkiness  and  clumsiness 
of  the  contemporary  novel  form.  For  if  our  novels  need  any¬ 
thing  they  certainly  need  a  surcease  from  the  lengthy,  ever¬ 
present  psychologizing  character  studies.  Not  a  few  of  our 
present-day  novelists  appear  to  be  nothing  more  than  psychi¬ 
atrists  who  have  repressed  their  scientific  bent. 

Mr.  Feswick  is  most  successful  in  dialogue.  His  characters 
are  living  personalities  when  they  are  allowed  to  speak  for  them¬ 
selves.  When  the  author  attempts  to  probe  the  innermost  souls 
of  his  own  creations  he  not  only  slows  up  the  action  of  his  story 
but  also  devitalizes  his  characters  and  annoys  his  readers. 
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But  on  the  whole  “Not  In  Our  Stars”  betrays  excellent  crafts¬ 
manship.  The  plot  is  a  powerful  indictment  of  the  fatalism 
which  so  pervades  much  modern  philosophy  and  yet  the  theme 
is  so  capably  handled  that  not  once  do  we  find  Mr.  Feswick 
lapsing  from  his  role  as  artist  to  that  of  preacher.  Suspense  is 
well  sustained  and  the  novelist  manifests  a  particular  effective¬ 
ness  in  climax.  Reminiscent,  indeed,  of  Juno  and  the  Paycock 
is  his  method  of  heightening  tragedy  by  counterposing  coinci¬ 
dental  casual  clownishness. 

All  in  all,  Mr.  Feswick  is  to  be  complimented  for  his 
performance  in  this  his  first  novel  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in 
the  future  he  will  renounce  much  of  the  unwholesome  influence 
exerted  on  him  by  current  novels. 

G.  C. 


Laughter  by  Lamplight 

by  Ross  Clagman 

Clagman,  an  English  in¬ 
structor  in  one  of  our  better  known  Mid-Western  universities, 
is  rather  a  newcomer  in  the  field  of  the  light  essay,  although 
his  name  has  been  attached  to  several  volumes  of  verse  and 
serio-comic  light  novels  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  E.  V.  Lucas’ 
“entertainments”  that  have  appeared  in  this  country  since  the 
war.  He  writes  with  a  whimsical  touch  reminiscent  of  Lamb 
that  is  suited  to  some,  but  not  all,  of  the  subjects  that  he  treats 
upon. 

The  essays  in  the  collection,  some  fifteen  in  all,  range  from 
“Sleeping  In  the  Tropics,”  a  humorous  history  of  the  author’s 
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nocturnal  experiences  with  a  single  humming  mosquito  in  a 
Jamaica  hotel,  to  “Forty  Love,”  a  learned  discussion  on  tennis 
from  the  time  when  the  Romans  played  it  on  the  Campus 
Martius  down  to  Ellsworth  Vines.  The  latter  is  perhaps  the 
most  absorbing  piece  in  the  book,  showing  no  end  of  research 
and  skillful  handling  of  a  topic  that  might  have  so  easily  become 
dull  and  mechanical.  A  few  others  are  also  worthy  of  notice: 
“The  Summer  Boarder,”  “On  Vulgarity,”  “Parents  and  Children 
of  Parents,”  “Lettuce  for  Breakfast,”  and  a  short  but  conclusive 
study  of  prohibition  called  “Sahara  in  the  Dining  Room.”  Mr. 
Gagman’s  most  serious  fault  is  in  attempting  to  inject  lightness 
and  frivolity  into  subjects  that  do  not  allow  enough  scope  for 
such  of  his  talents. 

But  for  a  newcomer  to  the  ranks  of  lights  essayists,  Mr. 
Clagman  strikes  an  encouraging  note  of  promise,  and  he  deserves 
praise  for  trying  to  write  essays  without  being  a  pale  imitation 
of  Holliday  or  Morley,  without,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  trying  to 
be  an  imitation  of  anybody.  That,  in  itself,  is  enough  for  the 
book  to  be  refreshing,  and  that  is  why,  aside  from  its  artistic 
merit,  “Laughter  by  Lamplight”  should  be  read. 

J.  M. 


Our  Times  and  Theirs 

by  Hugh  McDevitt 

|\|ot  the  least  of  the  multifold 
effects  of  the  depression  is  the  tendency  for  litterateurs,  who  have 
heretofore  directed  all  their  energies  towards  either  perfection  in 
literary  expression  or  efficiency  in  literary  criticism,  to  delve 
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into  the  realm  of  economics.  Novelists,  light  essayists,  skillful 
raconteurs  and  college  professors  specializing  in  the  arts  have 
felt  themselves  called  upon  to  offer  in  print  solutions  for  the 
prevailing  industrial  chaos.  A  case  in  point  is  the  recently  pub¬ 
lished  essay  “Our  Times  and  Theirs,”  engagingly  but  illogically 
written  by  Mr.  Hugh  McDevitt. 

Mr.  McDevitt — or  we  should  say  Professor  McDevitt — is 
connected  with  the  classical  department  of  one  of  the  many  state 
universities  in  the  middle  west.  He  possesses  a  facile  pen  and 
a  shrewd  insight  into  the  machinations  of  the  human  mind,  and 
manages  to  portray  for  the  reader’s  delectation  the  financial 
giants  of  an  era  just  passing  with  all  the  suavity  and  authenticity 
of  a  veteran  biographer.  But  Professor  McDevitt  materially 
detracts  from  the  merits  of  his  word  portraits  and  exceptionally 
readable  anecdotes  by  his  insistence  on  defending  the  laissez 
faire  philosophy  which  made  his  heroes  possible. 

For  he  is  a  hero-worshipper  of  the  first  water  who  deplores 
the  “passing  of  the  titans”  and  the  birth  of  an  “era  of  medioc¬ 
rity.”  And  he  makes  out  a  pleasantly  sentimental  and  slightly 
nostalgic  case  for  himself.  Gone  are  the  heroes  of  a  more  in¬ 
dividualistic  day,  he  sighs,  gone  are  the  Stillmans,  the  Astors, 
the  Loebs  and  the  Van  Sweringtons  of  another  era.  Their  places 
will  soon  be  inadequately  filled  in  this  Rooseveltian  day  by  small 
men  mortally  hampered  by  legal  restrictions  and  governmental 
bureaucracy. 

Now  it  is  quite  natural  for  Professor  McDevitt  to  mourn 
the  passing  of  men  whose  names  stand  for  romantic  adventure 
and  Robin  Hoodian  brigandage,  but  his  sorrow  cannot  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  valid  argument  against  the  New  Deal.  We  must 
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not  allow  ourselves  to  be  led  by  our  natural  fondness  for  heroes 
to  ignore  the  dreadful  need  of  social  justice.  It  is  far  better 
that  the  masses  have  the  opportunity  to  assuage  their  physical 
hunger  than  that  they  be  able  to  feed  their  mental  hunger  for 
romantic  giants  who  rule  with  an  iron  hand.  “Our  Times  and 
Theirs”  is  good  biography  and  splendid  light  reading,  but  very 
poor  economics. 

P.  V.  P. 
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Coming  Soon.. 

The  literary  sensation 
of  Boston  College 

THE  1935  SUB  TURRI 


Innumerable  features,  with  a  complete  survey  of  the 
collegiate  life  from  Freshman  to  Senior,  written  in 
an  interesting  and  stylistic  manner  offers  to  the 
student  body  a  distinctive  record  of  their  college  life. 

Novel  features 
New  design 

Individuality  the  keynote 

Novelty  the  background 
and  with  the 

necessary  and  appropriate 
theme  of 

Catholic  Action. 

★ 

THE  1935  SUB  TURRI 
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Studio  of 

LEONARD  S.  WHALEN,  A.  M. 

Reliable  Voice  Training 

COACHING  FOR  CHURCH,  CONCERT,  RADIO 

Teacher  of  Alice  O’Leary,  Winner  of  Paul  Whiteman  Boston  Radio 
Audition.  Instruction  in  Organizing  and  Directing  Liturgical  Choir  Work. 

Organist  and  Choirmaster  at  Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  Boston 

MON. - WED. - SAT. 

507  PIERCE  BLDG.  .  .  .  COPLEY  SQUARE 
T elephone:  KENmore  7675 


Telephone  Hancock  5212 

Over  Bigelow-Kennard  Co. 

PAr.Kifrjr;  -gnm*  MOVING 

Robert  W.  Shannon 

OPTICIAN 

STORING'''^^^^  SHIPPING 

12  West  Street,  Boston 

48  BROMFIELD  STREET 

HANcock  8000 

Rooms  302-304-306-307 

PETROLEUM  HEAT 

AND 

POWER  COMPANY 


OIL  BURNER  EQUIPMENT 
FUEL  OIL 

★ 

415  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON 
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5TYLUS  Traders: 

If  you  like  the  way  the  Stylus  is  printed, 
send  us  your  own  printing. 

E.  L.  Grimes  Printing  Company 

368  Congress  Street,  Boston 
Liberty  3354-3355-3356 


HUERTH  &  HULRTH 

CLEARANCE  SALE  OF  FURS 

12  WEST  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Bigelow  Kennard  Bldg.,  3rd  Floor  Tel.  HANcock  5086-5087 


LOWRY,  Optician  ~  Seven  Boylston  Street 

Harvard  Square 

We  will  serve  you  in  many  useful  ways.  Eyeglass  adjustment 
so  necessary  to  perfect  vision.  Oculists’  prescriptions  accurately 
filled  and  files  maintained  for  quick  replacement. 
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JUNIOR  PROMENADE 

/ 

FEATURING 

RAY  SINATRA 

and  his  Morton  Downey  Orchestra 
Hotel  Statler  Supper  Dancing  9-3 

FEBRUARY  8,  1935 

☆ 

$6.50  per  couple  Favors 

Make  Reservations  Now 


CORSAGES  FOR  JUNIOR  PROM 
FLOWERS  FOR  ALL  OCCASIONS 

Special  Attention  to  Boston  College  Students 

J.  F.  SHEA  ^  fylorisp-^ 

751  CENTER  ST.,  JAMAICA  PLAIN 
JAMAICA  1594-M  JAMAICA  2S15 
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